212         MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
The primary purpose of the group was the study of imperial
problems, and invitations to address it were generously responded
to by visiting dominion statesmen, colonial and Indian adminis-
trators, missionaries, settlers, Indian politicians, and members of
various native races, and by leading members of the Liberal and
Tory parties in both Houses of Parliament. When the Right
Hon. J. H. Whitley visited the group to speak to it on the work of
the Indian Industrial Commission, of which he had been the
chairman, its members paid him the pretty compliment of standing
to receive him, just as they had done hundreds of times when, as
Mr. Speaker, he had entered the House for prayers.
The organization of these meetings involved considerable
anxiety and labour, but in the end I had the satisfaction of believing
that the Labour members, taking them man for man, had a better
knowledge of empire problems than any other section of the House.
My work on empire questions necessarily brought me into close
contact with the Empire Parliamentary Association, and with Sir
Howard D'Egville, its able and diligent secretary. The usefulness
of this organization can scarcely be exaggerated. It promotes
co-operation and goodwill between the mother country and
different parts of the empire, and it is the recognized centre to
which members of the dominion parliaments, colonial legislatures,
and Indian representative bodies come on their visits to London.
They meet their friends in its rooms, and are brought into contact
with people from their own and other parts of the empire, and also
with members of both Houses of the British Parliament. Seats
are reserved for them in the Commons galleries, and they are made
to feel 'that they are there as of right and not on sufferance/
It is a pity that the rooms of the association are too small for its
very responsible work.
The demands made upon the time and strength of an active
member of Parliament involve serious personal sacrifice. He has
little time available for his private affairs, and none at all for social
engagements. If, as was the case in the Labour Governments of
1924 and 1929, his party is in office in a minority position, the
House becomes a prison, with the whips of his party as jailers.
They forbid him to leave the place except under circumstances of
the greatest urgency, and I have upon hundreds of occasions been
within the precincts of the House from ten in the morning of one
day to the early hours of the next.
Members of Parliament are paid, as a contribution towards their